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Address would be highly unconstitutional with respect to
Ireland, an unwarrantable interference in the duties of the
legislative and executive government of that nation.1

It was a strange thing to see the founder of the Constitution
of 1782 so eager to induce the British Parliament to intervene
in Irish legislation, while the men who had originally opposed
that Constitution, and the men who at last strangled it by cor-
ruption, stood forward as the champions of the parliamentary in-
dependence of Ireland. The motives, however, of both parties
were obvious, and the two widely opposed policies which were
advocated for dealing with disaffection in Ulster might both be
defended by plausible arguments. The Irish Government had
now firmly resolved to employ to the utmost the resources of
military coercion, and at the same time to oppose all constitu-
tional concession, and a large deputation of the most respectable
and moderate of the Catholic peers, who went to the Castle to
ask for some measure of relief, were curtly and decisively refused.2'

Portland had just before reported to Camclen a saying of Lord
Moira, c that there was not a gentleman in Ireland who did not
think it right and necessary, and did not anxiously wish, that
the Catholics should be admitted to a full and unreserved parti-
cipation of every right that was enjoyed by their fellow-subjects
of the Established Church,'3 and in the course of the spring and
summer the Irish Ministers received more than one letter from
men who were certainly no partisans of the Opposition, urging
the supreme necessity of dealing with this question without
delay. One of the most remarkable came from the Bishop of
Ossory. Whatever evil there might be, he said, in conceding
political power to Catholics, had been already incurred when-
Lord Westmorland gave the suffrage to the lowest and most
ignorant among them, and thus c prepared for himself the abso-
lute and unavoidable necessity of going through with that
question, and placed the Government in the situation of one
who would still keep a man at enmity after having furnished
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